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TWO SHILLINGS 











THE ROTARY AIRPORT 


In a prominent air journal an apt description of the rotary 
airport was given, of which the following is an extract: 


Rotary Elevated City Airport 


The Rotary Airport is a machine for launching and re- 
ceiving aircraft. It has no resemblance to the accepted idea of 
a ground airport, except that the receptive surface is analo- 
gous to the ordinary runway strip. 


The reader will be familiar with some type of swing bridge 
that is centrally supported. The rotary airport is simply a 
swing bridge with a flat surface, having its structural support- 
ing members situated underneath its surface. 

But—what a gigantic swing bridge! It is 2,000 feet long, 
and from 300 to 600 feet wide. It is supported on one large 
building 250 feet high and 300 feet square, having a ground 
supporting area of 100,000 square feet. The depth of the canti- 
lever structure under the middle of the platform, immediately 
over the building, is about 250 feet. This, added to the height 
of the building, indicates that the platform is 500 feet above 
ground level. 


It is considered that fog or static cloud formation cannot exist 
at such level. Wisps of cloud occasionally, but never fog. 

The platform at such level, being free of ground obstruc- 
tions, and major turbulence, is equal to a circular ground air- 
port 50 per cent larger, or 3,000 feet in diameter. The platform 
is constantly rotated and adjusted in alignment with the wind. 
This strip, therefore, is equal to a ground airport of 10 million 
square feet in area. 


Apart from the cost of acquisition of buildings, clearance 
of same, compensation for disturbance, etc., the cost of such 
ground in the centre of London might be anything up to 10 
million pounds to acquire. The area of ground required for 
support of the rotary platform is but 2 per cent of such area, 
and the same ratio of cost of acquisition. 

Thus the rotary airport is the most economic form of a centre- 
of-the-city air station. 


Official journal of the Rotary Airport is the ““Highway Engineer and Local Govern- 
ment Surveyor’, The Crescent, Swaffham, Norfolk. Annual subscriptions only, 30s. 
per annum, post free. C. Frobisher, M.I.Mun.E., A.M.1.Struct.E., Editor. 
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TCPA STUDY-HOLIDAY TOUR 1958 


Yugoslavia 


Arrangements are now being Further details from: 
made for a tour of Yugoslavia Tour Secretary 
in late September 1958. Itin- Town and Country 


Planning Association 


erary will probably include 28 King Street 
Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo, iin therein 


Dubrovnik, Split, and Rijeka. LONDON WC2 






































PLANNING CENTRE MEETINGS 
SPRING 1958 


Wednesday, 26 February: “Planning: A Combined Operation?” 
Illustrated talk by R. W. Dats, County Planning Officer, Somerset. The 
speaker will describe the planning machinery needed to make planning a 
combined operation by all those carrying out development. 


Wednesday, 12 March: “The New Towns after 1960” 
Talk by Henry W. WELLS, cBE, Chairman of Hemel Hempstead Develop- 


ment Corporation. 


Wednesday, 26 March: “Public Planning and Private Enterprise” 
Talk by J. F. Q. Switzer of the University of Cambridge, Department 
of Estate Managevuent. 





Meetings at 6 p.m. Discussion and questions at each meeting. 


Tickets: 1s. 6d. MEMBERS, 2s. 6d. NON-MEMBERS. 
Applications to General Secretary, TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2 
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Building, Planning, and Squeezing: A Query 


THIS IS an age of specialists. Their 
achievements are dazzling. In the 
quantity and variety of products, and 
on balance in their quality also, the 
industrialized world grows richer 
year by year. Unemployment for a 
long period has been marginal, and 
though there are still in prosperous 
countries pockets ofdistressful poverty, 
decades of increases in real output 
and the wider spread of income have 
given the vast majority of people 
more spending power than at any 
earlier period of history. 

But specialists specialize © much 
that they tend to evolve intu species, 
which don’t interbreed or adequately 
intercommunicate. Thus the experts 
in economics and public finance, in 
tackling the inflation problem, can be 
oblivious of the secondary effects of 
their policies in other important 
fields. We who are specially concern- 
ed about the physical equipment for 
living and working are faced with the 
extraordinary anomaly that, for a 


number of years, while the real in- 
come of families has been going up, 
the standards of floor-space and 
ground-space for normal (non-lux- 
ury) houses added to the national 
stock have been going down. 

The effect of the measures taken to 
deal with inflation seems to us to be 
that the output of new building and 
the initiation of new and better urban 
developments will be curtailed. And 
this surely must mean (unless there is 
a very serious increase of unemploy- 
ment, which would be a shocking 
waste of resources) that the propor- 
tion of the expenditure of society on 
housing and development will be les- 
sened, and that on some other factors 
in consumption increased. 

Does this make sense? Has the 
proportion of personal incomes spent 
on housing and the family’s physical 
environment been, in any competent 
observer’s opinion, too high? We feel 
sure it has not. On the contrary, the 
percentage of household budgets 
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spent on this cardinal element in a 
good life would appear to be smaller 
than it was in Victorian times. Even 
in terms of capital expenditure we 
cannot believe that the sums devoted 
to house-building are as high a pro- 
portion of total national expenditures 
as betwicn the wars. 

Now > must admit that planners 
and housing reformers (and editors 
of planning journals) are a bit out of 
their depth in discussing the finance 
of inflation. Per contra, such attempts 
as we have made to get economists 
and financial experts to be interested 
in the relative capital and revenue 
costs of new towns and high-density 
housing force on us the conviction 
that they feel out of their depth in a 
subject that is simple to us. And read- 
ing the controversies that go on be- 
tween economists and financial ex- 
perts sometimes arouses in us a 
naughty suspicion that they are out 
of their depth in their own subject too. 
But some of them may not be—since 
when doctors differ it doesn’t follow 
that all are wrong. 

Planners would be grateful if some 
clear-sighted economist or expert in 
public finance would explain to them 
to what satisfactions or services the 
material resources and labour with- 
drawn from housing and new physical 
development are intended to be 
transferred, and how such a transfer 
will check the inflation that we all 
deplore. We can of course understand 
that inflation robs people with fixed 
or inelastic incomes for the benefit of 
those who can quickly obtain adjust- 
ments of incomes to meet changes in 
prices. And to stop inflation is, there- 
fore, a perfectly proper objective. 
But what is difficult to understand is 


Plans for the 


Mr Kan Hideshima of Waseda 
University, Tokyo, has sent the TCPA 
some colour-slides (35 mm.) and a film 
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how a brake on one particular kind of 
expenditure (in this case housing and 
urban development) can have any 
effect on inflation so long as total per- 
sonal incomes remain the same and 
anybody can switch to some other 
type of spending what he does not 
spend in renting or hire-purchasing 
a better dwelling. 

In our view it would be socially un- 
fortunate if an adventitious result of 
the credit squeeze were to be a 
change of spending habits away from 
house-room towards other personal 
satisfactions or indulgences. We sus- 
pect that that may happen. But we 
don’t venture to assert that it will. 
Like Rosa Dartle: ““We only want to 
know.” 

If some specialist in public finance 
would write us a piece to clear our 
minds and those of any of our readers 
who share our puzzlement we should 
be grateful. He might at the same 
time tell us why Ministers and 
Treasury experts, when capital and 
revenue resources are more than 
usually worth conserving or using 
to the best advantage, see nothing 
wrong in sanctioning capital expen- 
diture on flats that cost £1,000 
apiece in excess of more acceptable 
forms of dwelling, and annual sub- 
sidies to amortize this enormous 
difference of initial cost. 

We have pointed out this extra- 
ordinary extravagance for years, in 
these pages, in other journals, and 
in correspondence with economists. 
Some of the latter say in private 
letters: “Yes, it does seem quite fan- 
tastic.”” But up to now, not one has 
joined us in public pressure for put- 
ting an end to it. Now, why? Again, 
we only want to know. 


City of Tokyo 
strip. These show the growth of Tokyo 
and plans for development. The 
TCPA will lend these to members. 
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PROBLEMS OF 


DARTMOOR NATIONAL PARK 


Our contributor, the author of a forthcoming book on Dartmoor, 


summarizes the conflicts of interest between farmers, traders, 


tourists, and persons concerned for preserving the natural beauties 


of this important area. 


HE DARTMOOR NATIONAL PARK 
became a reality in 1949, and 
since that time this great tract 

of common land, with its attractive 
border towns and villages, has be- 
come a battleground between oppos- 
ing forces. The Dartmoor Park Com- 
mittee is well aware that the argu- 
ments and animosities arising in the 
region are not likely to be easily or 
rapidly resolved. One section of the 
community is specially anxious to 
preserve the landscape, to protect 
Dartmoor from both the tripper and 
the eager utilitarian, having his living 
to earn from a not very profitable soil ; 
and the other desires to see improve- 


by E. W. MARTIN 
ments in hill-farming, schemes of 
rural electrification, and less control 
over building projects. 

That sort of situation is common to 
most places where some degree of 
planning control has been established 
but to anyone with a sense of the past 
Dartmoor is indeed a fascinating 
region. It has a rich past which 
centres on the Forest and the Com- 
mons of Devon. Early maps prove 
that Dartmoor has been from ancient 
times a Chase, fringed by common 
Jand on which all people of the county 
of Devon had common rights, with 
the exception of those dwelling in the 
boroughs of Barnstaple and Totnes. 


A view of Buckland-in-the-Moor. 
i Crown Copyright Reserved 











54 
The Ancient Common Rights 


There has been a great deal of 
argument about these common rights, 
and they still play some part in the 
life of modern Dartmoor because they 
have a traditional meaning for the 
hill-farmers. In the past, three classes 
had such rights, namely the occu- 
piers of the thirty-five Ancient Tene- 
ments situated within the Forest or 
Chase itself; the ‘‘Venville’? men 
living near the Forest, and the 
“strange men”’ or inhabitants of the 
rest of Devon. The privileges of these 
classes were never identical. The ten- 
ants had to assist at the regular cattle 
and pony drifts or round-ups; the 
Venville men paid rents or fines vil- 
larum from which the word ‘“ven- 
ville” was coined; and the strangers 
or countrymen were not permitted to 
pasture their cattle without signing 
the agistment roll. 

The Forest of Dartmoor is included 
in the large moorland parish of Lyd- 
ford; and within modern times the 
system of common rights and the 
methods of control by the Duchy of 
Cornwall authorities have lost much 
of their rigidity and colour. Yet it has 
to be recognized that these common 
rights do mean a great deal still. It 
was said in the past that: “The 
wastes are the cottager’s farm; they 
are the source of his livelihood, or of 
his comforts, and of his capital.’’ The 
common rights gave to the peasant a 
sense of independence, which he has 
managed to keep. 


Divergence of Local Interests 


Against that sort of background 
the problems of the national park 
have to be considered. The people of 
Dartmoor live in the border towns 
and villages and are conscious of a 
real link with the great waste where 
their cattle, sheep, and ponies roam in 
fair weather and foul. The area of the 
national park includes the central 
area of moorland as well as all the 
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border towns. It extends over about 
392 square miles, from Okehampton 
in the north to South Brent and Ivy- 
bridge in the south. 

Dartmoor people are mainly in- 
terested in grassland farming and the 
rearing of sheep and cattle. The idea 
of the control of building or of the 
direction of amenities so that there 
shall be no aesthetic offence is some- 
thing quite new. Those who are most 
familiar with Dartmoor as a working- 
place and living-place are not always 
able or willing to think of it entirely as 
a park or a playg.:.ind. The Dart- 


a] 


moor National Park Committee is 


Jack Scheerboom 


A holiday coach tries to cross one of the 
small stone bridges on the edge of Dartmoor. 


composed of eighteen members, half 
of whom are appointed by the county 
council and the other half by the 
National Parks Commission, which 
acts as an advisory body. 


Farming and Tourism 


The problems of the Dartmoor 
Park Committee are complicated by 
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the fact that the lonely wilderness is 
particularly popular with visitors 
from this country and abroad during 
the summer months. Also Dartmoor 
farmers are naturally anxious to do 
the best they can by using the best 
scientific methods on land which has 
the reputation of being intractable 
and barren. 

Some farmers turn to tourism as a 
subsidiary industry during the sum- 
mer months, and they are therefore to 
some extent identified with any effort, 


[ "DARTMOOR 
National Park Designated Area 





ivybridge 


even at the lowest level, which will 
preserve the beauties of the land- 
scape. Within the Dartmoor Park 
Committee itself there is some degree 
of division, and it could hardly be 
otherwise. Some members, with a full 
knowledge of planning and land use, 
wish to do the best they can for 
natives and visitors, while a few ap- 
pear inclined to devote most of their 
efforts to protection and preservation 
without much thought for the genu- 
ine needs of Dartmoor natives. This 
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has led to much argument at meetings 
of the committee, and it has also 
caused a tremendous volume of dis- 
cussion and criticism to build up and 
flood through every village and town 
within the environs of the national 
park. 


Impulses to Building Development 


All kinds of people, all kinds of 
authorities, government departments 
and industrial organizations may 
want to build on Dartmoor; and in- 
deed quite recently the North Devon 
Water Board obtained planning per- 
mission to do some investigations at 
Taw Marsh near the village of Bel- 
stone, on the northern side of the 
Moor. Their activities were frowned 
upon and criticized. It was said that 
no water existed there, but the board 
made what is probably the most im- 
portant discovery of the century in 
economic terms. They found that 
Taw Marsh was very much like a 
great granite sponge, seven square 
miles in extent, and holding the heavy 
downpour of water from the skies as a 
gift to farmers and villagers. This will 
probably mean a saving of much 
money because it will not be neces- 
sary to build a costly reservoir. 

So when any issues affecting the 
future of Dartmoor are discussed by 
interested parties, there is generally a 
divergence of view among those who 
want to see change for the sake of 
modern usage, and those who want to 
keep things as they are for the sake of 
beauty and balance. Preservation of 
natural resources is a far more serious 
matter than most of the Dartmoor 
farmers and traders would be willing 
to admit. The Dartmoor Preserva- 
tion Association, founded in 1883, 
has done most valuable work to pro- 
tect moorland beauties and antiqui- 
ties. This association, even at the be- 
ginning of the present century, found 
it necessary to oppose the claims of 
the War Office for about 110,000 
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acres on the Moor which could be 
used for purposes of military training. 
Although the association was success- 
ful in this to some extent, the War 
Office nevertheless acquired about 
37,000 acres, and their activities do 
undoubtedly disturb cattle and re- 
strict the wanderings of those wishful 
to explore certain parts of Dartmoor. 


Preservation and Progress 


Today, the Dartmoor Preservation 
Association is faced with a far heavier 
task. The need for controlled preser- 
vation of beauties and natural re- 
sources has to be admitted by any 
responsible person, and in addition 
to that due attention has to be paid 
to the legitimate aspirations of the 
farmer or trader who is trying to 
make his way under some difficulties. 
The Dartmoor National Park Com- 
mittee and the Dartmoor Preserva- 
tion Association will continue to be 
confronted by requests for greater 
supplies of water, for rural electrifica- 
tion, and various kinds of agricultural 
improvement. 

Dartmoor cannot now be thought 
of merely as a kind of archaeologists’ 
paradise, nor can it be ignored that its 
recreational possibilities have to be 
fully developed and full attention 
paid to the needs of visitors, who will 
expect some amenities within a 
national park instituted mainly for 
their enjoyment. 

The Dartmoor farmers and traders 
and the members of urban and rural 
district councils are on the side of 
progress. They are eager for changes 
of any kind if they will advance the 
economic life of Dartmoor and its 
borders. So the cardinal problem does 
seem to be this matter of mutual 
agreement or reasoned compromise. 
The tenants and commoners gener- 
ally fail to think at all about the art of 
preservation or conservation; and 
conversely, those who care about 
beauty and about natural resources 
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and a proper balance between nature 
and the needs of man do often fail to 
consider economic and human issues. 


The Functions of a National Park 


When I was examining the main 
issues bound up with the Dartmoor 
National Park an official of the Dart- 
moor Park Committee told me that 
he felt the committee was not facing 
up to the big problem in a proper way. 
He said, in effect, that there was a 
tendency to treat Dartmoor merely as 
an area of outstanding beauty or 
nature reserve when, in fact, it is a 
national park. “It is a mistake to 
designate such places as Dartmoor as 
a national park if you don’t want the 
general public to come into them in 
any quantity.” 

Probably the best of all Dartmoor 
examples, illustrating the nature of 
the tension which has developed, is 
the famous village of Widecombe-in- 


* 
' 
. 


Sheep on 


57 
the-Moor. During the winter months 
this village is a quiet and restful Dart- 
moor village; and when the summer 
begins the whole place is transformed. 
The ghost of Uncle Tom Cobley rises 
and seems to cast a spell over every- 
one. In the shops it is possible to buy 
every kind of cheap trinket, and the 
trading is of a showy and temporary 
kind. 

Some Widecombe residents have 
said that the Dartmoor National Park 
Committee just did not understand 
the problems of those people who live 
on Dartmoor all through the year and 
must make the bulk of their incomes 
from trading in the brief summer sea- 
son. They say that too many of the 
committee members are either land- 
owners or people not concerned 
directly with agriculture or trade. 


The Problem for the Planners 
The late Director of Planning in 


the Moor. 


Jack Scheerboom 
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Devon, Mr Geoffrey Clark, and his 
assistants have had no easy task in 
trying to bring about some degree of 
balance and harmony aniid a great 
and stormy sea of argument. Apart 
from attention to buildings and to the 
more general tasks of planning, there 
is need on Dartmoor for much more 
liaison between the public and the 
Dartmoor Park Committee. Unless 
people are educated to understand 
what planning is really about it is 
difficult to see how their resentment 
will be turned into a desire for co- 
operation. 

The Dartmoor farmer of the pre- 
sent time is waiting to hear the find- 
ings of a Royal Commission appoint- 
ed to inquire into the nature of com- 
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mon rights. He is also eager to dis- 
cover what scientific agriculture can 
do to assist him in his grass-growing, 
sheep-rearing, and cattle-raising. He 
is a stable figure with the shrewdness 
and the natural caution inherited 
from a peasant ancestry, but it does 
seem that, for economic reasons per- 
haps mainly, he will welcome the 
visitor drawn to look at the beauties 
and antiquities of Dartmoor. Thus a 
bond does exist between planner, 
farmer, and trader, provided that this 
is not broken by the efforts of people 
who resolutely blind themselves to 
the evident fact that in an industrial 
society like ours the economic motive 
cannot be set aside in favour of 
aesthetic enjoyment. 


Castle Hill, Filleigh, North Devon 


The seat of Earl Fortescue, Lord Lieutenant of the county. ‘The mansion 
and its setting together form a happy example of what might be termed the 
harmonization of English rural and Italian classical ideals. 
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GOVERNMENT POLICIES AND 


BUILDING COSTS 


The cost of building is a subject of international concern. This 


article, by the Director of the Steel, Engineering and Housing 


Section of the Economic Commission for Europe, describes the , 


important work now being done by the ECE Housing Committee, 


whose report is expected later in the year. 


NDERLYING ALL schemes for 
expanding housing program- 

mes and a more rational sys- 
tem of town and country planning 
lies the need for a reduction in the 
real cost of building. Government 
subsidies of various sorts are, under 
present conditions, essential, but at 
most a palliative. The post-war poli- 
cies of most countries have not been 
conspicuously successful in reducing 
or limiting the increase in building 
costs. This weakness has been re- 
flected in the work of the ECE Hous- 
ing Committee, which has devoted 
most of its efforts hitherto to other 
aspects of housing policy—financing, 
rent control, and so forth-—and to 
promoting international co-opera- 
tion in the more technical fields. 
However, the committee has now in 
hand a major inquiry on government 
policies and the cost of building. 


The Hoped-for Key to Reduction 


In tackling the problem of building 
costs the committee has assumed that 
all countries are seeking a reduction 
in real cost. In other words, a dwell- 
ing can only be regarded as produced 
at lower real cost if it performs the 
same functions and if there is no re- 
duction in size, quality, and ameni- 
ties. The reduction of building costs 
is not being considered as a purely 
technical problem, nor is much ex- 
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pected from revolutionary new sys- 
tems affecting a few structural ele- 
ments accounting for at most 20 to 
30 per cent of total cost. The philo- 
sophy behind the inquiry is that a re- 
duction of building costs can be ex- 
pected to result less from new innova- 
tions in building technique than from 
a steady improvement in the organi- 
zation of house production through 
all its phases. From this it follows that 
what is required is a coherent national 
technical policy, with as its underly- 
ing basis a trend towards the indus- 
trialization of building. The term 
industrialization requires interpreta- 
tion. Factdry production of houses is 
only one approach and by no means 
a necessary condition of industrializa- 
tion. 

Applying experience in other fields 
to house building, the essential -ele- 
ments of industrialization can be de- 
fined as, first, continuity of produc- 
tion, implying a steady flow of de- 
mand; secondly, standardization of 
products; thirdly, integration of the 
different stages of the whole produc- 
tion process; fourthly, a high degree 
of organization of work, including 
work on site; fifthly, mechanization, 
which implies sooner or later a grow- 
ing transfer of operations from site to 
workshop; and, sixthly, research and 
organized experimentation integrat- 
ed with production. 


x >a 
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Nature of the Building Industry 


In most other industries little or no 
government action has proved neces- 
sary to promote industrialization. In 
the building industry, however, small- 
scale enterprises and craft methods 
continue to be of great importance. 
The reasons for this are inherent in 
the sheer bulk and weight of build- 
ings, the type of material used, de- 
pendence on open sites, and the in- 
dividual and complex nature of 
demand. This in turn accounts for 
the traditional structure of the in- 
dustry, with many small firms and a 
comparative absence of powerful as- 
sociations or large-scale units with the 
responsibility and power to prepare 
and carry out fully co-ordinated pro- 
duction plans. 

It is true that there is now a ten- 
dency to reduce the bulk and weight 
of the building products, and also a 
tendency to transfer production of 
components and parts from site to 
factory. Nevertheless, the traditional 
craft spirit in the industry remains 
strong, influenced by past experience 
of heavy unemployment and instabili- 
tyofemployment. The industry is pro- 
tected from international competi- 
tion and even from the full rigours of 
national competition. For two de- 
cades at least demand has been at an 
exceptionally high level, largely as a 
result of the intervention of govern- 
ment demand, and this has also limit- 
ed competition. These factors together 
point to the need for a comprehensive 
government policy. 


Part Played by Governments 


The ECE Housing Committee is 
concerned to find out how far govern- 
ments have established or attempted 
to establish a national technical 
policy and therefore to create the 
underlying conditions for promoting 
industrialization ; how far these steps 
have been found useful or promising, 
and the nature of the difficulties en- 
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countered. As a first step, the scope 
of the inquiry was worked out in some 
detail by the ECE Secretariat with 
the aid of three national experts, 
known as rapporteurs, in line with the 
committee’s tradition. Each Euro- 
pean government was then invited to 
prepare a comprehensive memoran- 
dum along the lines of the detailed 
outline, and the analytical work is 
now starting. The committee will dis- 
cuss the first results of the inquiry 
towards the middle of 1958 and the 
whole inquiry towards the end of the 
year, when it will rach its own con- 
clusions, and recommendations to 
governments. Thereafter the inquiry 
in its final form will be published. The 
remainder of this article describes 
briefly the scope of the inquiry and 
indicates the type of problems which 
are being examined. 


Trends in Productivity 


The first section will attempt to es- 
tablish the quantitative setting. It will 
show the trend of building costs, 
largely as a result of a steady rise in 
the prices of materials and labour, 
and the limited extent to which these 
increases have been offset by increases 
in productivity. It is hoped to show 
these trends over a substantial num- 
ber of years and also to bring out the 
extent to which increases in building 
productivity have been extremely 
limited in relation to trends in other 
industries employing industrial meth- 
ods. Unfortunately, despite efforts 
under the aegis of the committee in 
recent years to improve housing and 
building statistics, accurate informa- 
tion on building productivity re- 
mains scarce, and although rough 
comparisons can be made within a 
given country international com- 
parisons are still quite impossible. 


Continuity and Standardization 


The next section will discuss the 
organization of demand under three 
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broad headings: the extent to which 
efforts are being made to promote 
continuity of demand and hence of 
production; methods of feeding de- 
mand to the industry; and the steps 
being taken to promote standardiza- 
tion, both of house plans and mate- 
rials and components. There are 
naturally great differences between 
countries in the extent to which long- 
term or comprehensive house-build- 
ing programmes are drawn up, and 
differences in practice may well prove 
to be a key to the provision of stable 
demand conditions. Similarly, there 
are marked differences in the way in 
which demand makes its impact on 
the industry, with the main emphasis 
on tendering in Western Europe, and 
a conscious attempt to gear demand 
to the resources of the industry in 
Eastern Europe. The study of stan- 
dardization covers a wide field and 
the main emphasis will be on what is 
being done to promote standardiza- 
tion in practice, rather than the an- 
alysis of the standards themselves. It 
is of interest, however, to refer to an- 
other parallel inquiry being made by 
the ECE Housing Committee into the 
use of type plans and their compara- 
tive virtues and vices from one 
country to another. 


Organization of Building 


The third section is concerned with 
the organization of building and is 
both the heart and the most difficult 
part of the inquiry. Once again it falls 
under three broad headings: the 
organization of the building industry 
itself, in the sense of its structure; the 
planning, co-ordination and integra- 
tion of the industry; and the organi- 
zation of work on site, including 
mechanization and the trend to trans- 
fer operations from site to factory. 

Data being accumulated on the 
structure of the industry show a 
marked difference between Western 
and Eastern Europe. In Western 
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Europe the characteristic feature of a 
limited number of large contractors 
and a very large number of small or 
very small firms remains, and there 
appears indeed to have been a re- 
markable stability in the industry’s 
structure for many years. In Eastern 
Europe, starting from a position simi- 
lar to that in the West, there has been 
a radical transformation not only in 
the ownership but also in the structure 
of the industry, in the direction of the 
establishment of large building trusts. 
It would seem, in fact, that in some 
countries this process is now thought 
to have gone too far. 

In the next part of this section the 
main point to be considered is the ex- 
tent to which the different stages in 
the production process are linked to- 
gether, including the relationship of 
the building professions to each other, 
to the building owners and to the 
building contractors. The third part 
will survey the trend towards greater 
mechanization of building operations 
and the obstacles being met, both in 
the production of adequate quanti- 
ties of suitable equipment and its uti- 
lization. One problem, for example, 
is the extent to which expensive equip- 
ment can be kept sufficiently fully 
employed to be economically worth 
while. This arises in both Western 
and Eastern Europe; in the USSR, 
for example, there is some reason to 
believe that while there has been a 
dramatic increase in the availability 
of tower cranes, ways and means have 
not yet been found of keeping them 
all fully and continuously employed. 


Degrees of Prefabrication 


The discussion on the mechaniza- 
tion of building leads to a considera- 
tion of partial and complete pre- 
fabrication. Here also there are 
interesting contrasts between coun- 
tries. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many would appear to be an example 
of a country which has achieved a 
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high level of house building and rela- 
tively low costs, relying mainly on the 
rationalization oftraditional building. 
At the other end of the scale there are 
two countries which have gone a long 
way towards the introduction of pre- 
fabrication using heavy elements, 
France and the USSR. 

From a technical point of view 
French experience is probably the 
more interesting, but the USSR has 
succeeded in arriving closer to the 
volume production regarded as neces- 
sary in the economic use of such 
methods. For much of the rest of 
Europe, and particularly for develop- 
ing ‘countries such as Poland and 
Yugoslavia, where there is a scarcity 
of traditional building skills, the most 
promising approach would appear to 
be the development of traditional 
building in the direction of greater 
use of prefabricated parts, but with 
site operations still the kernel of the 
production process. 
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Research and Experimentation 

The fourth section of the inquiry is 
concerned to examine what may be 
called the degree of applied research 
and how far organized experimenta- 
tion and production are being linked 
together along lines which have been 
a feature of the engineering industries 
in the last two or three decades. 

In the course of a brief article it has 
not been possible to do more than in- 
dicate the broad scope of this im- 
portant inquiry, and it would be quite 
premature at present to attempt to 
draw conclusions. Indeed, quite the 
most important task of those prim- 
arily responsible for the inquiry, and 
subsequently of the Housing Com- 
mittee itself, is to approach this whole 
field free from the many prejudices 
that have grown up around it, and 
to examine objectively and wherever 
possible in quantitative terms the role 
of governments in assisting towards 
the reduction of building costs. 


FAMOUS TOWN PLANS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


VI: Edinburgh 


MONG THE six cities of which 
A plans have been illustrated in 
this series, Edinburgh is the 


most complicated in its origins and 
structure. The old heart of the city is 


about two miles south of the Firth of 


Forth, and is picturesquely situated 
on the high ground between the 
Castle Rock and Calton Hill (355 ft). 
North of the castle was a small lake, 
the ‘Nor’ Loch” (on ground now oc- 
cupied by Princes Street Gardens and 
bisected by a railway in a deep cut- 
ting). North of this was an area ofun- 
even ground sloping gently down 
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northwards. This was the area on 
which the ‘‘New Town” was eventu- 
ally laid out in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Up to that time, the principal 
thoroughfare was the continuous 
street leading from the Castle to 
Holyrood House; and known as 
Castle Hill, Lawn Market, High 
Street, and Canongate in various 
sections of its length. Crossing this 
street at right angles were a number 
of steep, narrow lanes or “‘wynds’”’, in 
which were packed tall and sometimes 
jerry-built apartment-houses, as 
much as fourteen or fifteen storeys 
high. Even today, in spite of frequent 
fires and collapses, examples of 
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CENTRAL EDINBURGH: showing Craig’s (eighteenth-century) ‘‘New Town’? in solid black, 
early nineteenth-century additions cross-hatched, open spaces dotted. 1. Edinburgh Castle; 
2. St Giles’s Cathedral; 3. Holyrood House; 4. Modern railway stations and sidings. 


houses eight to ten storeys high sur- 
vive. The shocking conditions of life 
in the “‘Old Town” were well de- 
scribed by R. L. Stevenson in his 
book on Edinburgh. The first phase 
of extension in the eighteenth century 


began with the building in 1766 of 


George Square, Brown Square, and 
adjoining streets south of the Old 
Town, by James Brown. In 1763 the 
Nor’ Loch was drained; and in 1767 
plans were prepared for a “New 
Town” north of it. Its design and ex- 
tent are shown in black in my plan. 
Parallel to the fine Princes Street are 
George Street and Queen Street, with 
gardens north of the latter. Charlotte 
Square, St Andrew Square, Moray 
Place, Royal Circus, Drummond 
Place, Ainslie Place, and Drum- 
mond Crescent diversify the other- 
wise severe lay-out, which extends to 
the winding “‘Water of Leith” on the 
west and to Calton Hill on the east. 
Of the new streets, George Street is 
100 feet wide; Queen Street, Princes 
Street, and the north-south streets 80 
feet; and the remaining “‘service- 


roads”’ or ‘‘mews’’ 25 feet. Critics of 


the plan have objected that it was too 


formal and unimaginative, taking in- 
sufficient account of the fine vistas of 
natural scenery that the surrounding 
hills might have provided; neverthe- 
less, its “‘street scenery’? was superb, 
and several public gardens were pro- 
vided. ‘The whole area was primarily 
to be residential and official: little 
regard was had for the probable future 
requirements of through traffic. 

‘The original plan has been con- 
siderably depreciated by the building 
of warehouses and other business 
premises on the narrow ways origin- 
ally giving access to the gardens and 
mews at the backs of the residences. 

A later scheme for developing the 
area north of Calton Hill and east of 
the “New Town” appears to have 
been temporarily abandoned; but 
something similar was carried out by 
W. H. Playfair early in the nineteenth 
century, and is indicated on my plan 
by cross-hatching. The population of 
Edinburgh reached 66,544 in 1801, 
and 466,761 in 1951. Ascheme for the 
future development of the city and 
district, prepared by Sir P. Aber- 
crombie and Mr D. Plumstead, was 
published in 1949. 
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New Cities in Soviet Armenia 


In 1955 we reviewed a Soviet book 
on the Republic of Tajikistan. An- 
other of the same series has come our 
way: Journey Through Soviet Armenia, 
by the novelist Marietta Shagrin- 
yan (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1954). It is most 
attractively printed and bound, has 
many beautiful photographs, and is 
phenomenally cheap (6s.). But its 
English is quaint, and very unwisely 
the authoress sustains an atmosphere 
of propaganda that would make a ten- 
year-old reader smile. We are so much 
in favour of such essays in inter- 
national information that we strongly 
plead that Soviet writers should let 
the immensely impressive facts of 
forty years of constructive work speak 
for themselves. Still, overlooking the 
mistaken tactics, you can learn much 
from this book. It makes you want to 
visit Armenia—a most exciting and 
varied mountain region, with rich 
natural resources and great promise. 

Planners will find the descriptions 
of Armenian cities irritatingly vague; 
but they will be interested in the plan- 
ning ideals and standards implied. 
Erevan, the capital, seems to have 
been almost entirely rebuilt. (Whit- 
aker gives its 1956 population as 
385,000.) Other indusirial towns are 
virtually new creations. Merits claim- 
ed for the new cities include har- 
mony in architecture, with a blend of 
tradition and modernity, lavish land- 
scaping, tree-planting and gardens, 
and the provision of villas and 
*“‘dachas”’ in pleasant residential dis- 
tricts. A contrast is drawn with 
“capitalist cities’, where you find 
“beautifully laid-out districts with 


fine mansions for the rich, side by side 


‘with narrow crooked streets lined by 


the ugly tenement houses and shacks 
of the poor’. Though you can’t tell 
from this book just how conceptions 
better than this are carried out, it is 
cheering that in the prescription there 
is no sign of a passion for what some of 
our own theorists call ‘‘urbanity’’. 

Now that the USSR is being more 
freely opened up to travellers, we 
shall hope to learn much more about 
the application of the humane ideals 
implied in books like this. 


BBC Talks on New Towns 


In the Home Service at 6.24 p.m. 
(after the news) beginning on Mon- 
day, 3 February, there will be five 
short broadcast talks on ‘““The New 
Towns of S.E. England: Have they 
fulfilled the promise of the early 
planners ?’’ The speakers will include 
Sir Frederic J. Osborn, Mr J. M. 
Richards, Mr Peter Self, and Mr G. 
Brooke Taylor, who will deal with 
various aspects—architecture, _fin- 
ance, and sociological implications. 
The series will end on Friday, 
7 February with a discussion between 
two other speakers. 


New Town Densities: a Doubt 

In our January (New Towns) issue, 
pages 5 and 6, we gave some calcula- 
tions of the average densities of 
dwellings per acre in completed 
schemes in certain of the new towns. 
In nine of the towns, according to the 
figures in their official reports, the 
completed schemes to March 1957 
had 13°57 houses to the housing acre, 
and 26-67 flats to the acre. 
These densities would appear to us 
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unexpectedly high if the net housing 
areas on which they are calculated in- 
cluded access roads and amenity 
greens etc.—that is if the densities 
were “net residential densities” in the 
sense at present accepted. But in at 
least one town, we find, the areas for 
dwellings in the analysis of land use 
include only the houses or flats and 
their privately used or enclosed space ; 
so that dividing the units into the area 
gives “‘net density” in the old Letch- 
worth and Raymond-Unwin sense. 
We are inquiring whether all the an- 
alyses are on a consistent basis. If so, 
a net curtilage density of 134 houses 
an acre probably corresponds to a 
“net residential density” in current 
terminology of 11 to 114 an acre. We 
hope to give the comparative figures 
on both bases in a later issue. 


Sky Not the Limit in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia grows and grows, but 
up to the minute, we believe, the city 
doesn’t see what can be done about 
that. (If we are wrong we shall re- 
told.) However, its 
vigorous Housing Association and its 
Council on City Planning have just 
agreed on a public housing policy for 
slum clearance and redevelopment of 
a very enlightened character. This is 
summarized in a four-page leaflet “A 
New Look at Public Housing”’ ob- 
tainable from the PHA, 1717 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. We 
quote a few points: 

‘It is preferable to build well than 
much—if there has to be a choice.” 

‘Projects should be generally not 
larger than 100 units and never over 
250 units—designed so as to be inte- 
grated into the neighbourhood.” 

“Public housing densities should 
not exceed whichever of the follow- 
ing is the lowest : twenty-five dwelling 
units per net acre, or ninety persons 
per net acre, or the present density of 
the neighbourhood.” 

‘New projects should be primarily 


en 85 
of row houses rathe¥ than elevator 
buildings. . . While accepting eleva- 
tor apartments for single persons and 
families with no children . . . experi- 
ence has been that elevator apart- 
ments have been used to achieve high 
densities without undue land cover- 
age but with resulting project and 
neighbourhood congestion.”’ 

The report contains many other 
advanced recommendations, notably 
about housing management and 
community facilities, while it keeps 
its feet firmly on the earth. 


Professor Rasmussen for London 


Dr Steen Eiler Rasmussen, the dis- 
tinguished town planner of Copen- 
hagen, is perhaps best known in 
Britain as the author of one of the most 
understanding books written about 
London. His friends at home and 
abroad are celebrating his sixtieth 
birthday (surely a very immature 
stage for congratulating a young 
planner?) by giving him a bound 
volume of greetings and messages. 
The TCPA, joining in this, expresses 
a special appreciation of his interest 
in the arts and crafts of this country— 
on which subject he has also written 
a book as surprising as it is charming. 
Who in this country has seen a 
Windsor chair or a Pears’ soap 
wrapper or a golf club as an aesthetic 
masterpiece ? His house in Denmark 
is as full of furnishings of British make 
and inspiration as a British architect’s 
home is of derivatives of the Bauhaus 
and Sweden and the Polynesian 
islands. But we await with some 
interest what Rasmussen will think 
of the new London when he visits it in 
the next few weeks to give the 
Lethaby Lectures for the Royal Col- 
lege of Art. The dates: five weeks 
(mostly Mondays) from 24 February; 
the time and place: 5 p.m. at the 
RIBA headquarters. Admission is by 
invitation; inquiries to the Royal 
College of Art, S.W.7. 
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New Year Honours 


We congratulate a number of reci- 
pients of honours in the New Year 
list. The honour of Knighthood 
comes to Colonel Colin N. Thornton- 
Kemsley, mp, who has been active in 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association for many years and is a 
member of its executive committee. 
By profession a surveyor, he is also a 
farmer, and in Parliament he has 
represented Scottish constituencies 
since 1939. He did distinguished ser- 
vice in the Scottish and Eastern Com- 
mands during the war. Among many 
Parliamentary speeches on town 
planning, one of his latest, and a very 
good one, was that in November 1957 
on the New Towns Bill. 

That brilliant and indefatigable 
warrior for the preservation and en- 
hancement of beauty in town and 
countryside, Mr Clough Williams- 
Ellis, FRIBA, receives a CBE. Also in the 
list are Sir (William) Hugh Chance 
(cBE); Mr N. Boothroyd, Senior 
Housing and Planning Inspector, 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government (oBE); Mr J. B. Shaw, 
Principal Regional Architect, North 
Midlands, Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government (oBE); and Mr 
A. M. B. Shephard, Senior Executive 
Officer, Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government (OBE). 


Return Visit to USSR 


The TCPA has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Soviet authorities for a 
three-week tour by six town-planners, 
from 20 May to 5 June next. This is 
in exchange for the recent visit to 
Britain of a distinguished party of 
planners from Soviet cities, which 
was organized by the Association and 
the Soviet Relations Committee of 
the British Council. The Russian 
party visited a number of British 
cities, where they were much in- 
terested in the policy of decentraliza- 
tion and dispersal and reconstruction 
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work, and they were especially im- 
pressed by the new towns. 

The British party will be led by Sir 
Frederic J. Osborn, Chairman of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, and will include Mr R. Ed- 
monds, Chairman of LCC Planning 
Committee, Mr E. G. S. Elliot, Chief 
Technical Officer of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, Mr 
H. W. Wells, Chairman of Hemel 
Hempstead New Town Development 
Corporation, Professor H. Myles 
Wright of the Civic Design Depart- 
ment of Liverpool University, and a 
County Planning Officer. Their tour 
is being arranged by the USSR 
Ministry of Construction, and the 


visit promises valuable exchanges of 


experience on problems common to 
both countries. 


The Rt Hon. Walter Elliot, CH, MP 


The death of Mr Walter Elliot at 
the age of sixty-nine robs the nation of 
one of its most attractive, able, and 
popular political personalities, and 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association of a distinguished Vice- 
President. The number of activities in 
which he had made a mark are legion, 
and in all he was admired and belov- 
ed for his unique combination of en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge, gifts of ex- 
pression, and charm of manner. His 
numerous articles, speeches, and 
broadcasts were always full of con- 
tent, witty, and brilliantly presented. 
Planners will remember him especi- 
ally for his interest in their subject as 
Under-Secretary of State for Scot- 
land 1926-9, Minister of Agriculture 
1932-6, and Minister of Health 
1938-40. During his tenure of the 
last-named office a speech he made at 
a TCPA dinner in favour of the gar- 
den city movement created a pro- 
found impression on all who heard it. 
Our sympathy goes to his widow, 
herself a lady of high distinction in 
public work. 
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DELEGATION OF PLANNING FUNCTIONS 


The following statement has been made by the Executive of the 
Town and Country Planning Association, after considering the 
advice of the Association’s Local Authorities Committee. 


1. The Association has closely 
studied the systems of delegation and 
decentralization of planning func- 
tions (mainly under Part III of the 
Town and Country Planning Act 
1947) at present being operated in 
almost all the counties of England and 
Wales. The Association’s Local Au- 
thorities Committee, which is com- 
posed mainly of senior officers and 
members of county and county dis- 
trict councils, has considered at 
length the need for delegation, its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and the 
respective merits of a number of fairly 
representative schemes. One of the 
sessions at the Association’s National 
Conference in November 1957 was 
also devoted to this subject. 

2. For the purpose of this docu- 
ment, Delegation is taken to mean the 
conferment by a county council on a 
district council of planning functions 
which the district council then dis- 
charges through its own staff and 
committees. The term Decentraliza- 
tion is used to describe the operation of 
Area Committees or Sub-Committees 
which are composed of members of 
the county council and of the district 
councils in the area. These are in fact 
sub-committees of the county plan- 
ning committee, and are usually 
staffed by officers of the county coun- 
cil. The extent to which functions are 
delegated or decentralized varies be- 
tween counties. In some counties 
both delegation and decentralization 
schemes are operated, the larger dis- 
trict councils having been given dele- 
gated powers. 

3. Any scheme of planning ad- 
ministration within this context is 


necessarily a compromise. To be 
effective, planning must proceed on a 
tolerably broad basis. On the other 
hand, there must be due responsive- 
ness to local knowledge and local 
opinion. And finally, a primary aim 
should be the smooth, efficient and 
expeditious operation of planning 
control. 

4. The existing schemes vary con- 
siderably in form and extent. Some 
seem to operate more effectively 
than others. But conditions differ so 
greatly between counties, and be- 
tween districts in counties, that no 
attempt should be made to impose a 
uniform pattern either from one 
county to another, or from one dis- 
trict to another. It would seem that 
districts of comparable size (by area 
and population) should be given 
comparable powers, and although the 
Association is not convinced that 
authorities comparable in size are 
necessarily equal in competence, the 
largest district councils should gener- 
ally be given most responsibility. 

5. Here a distinction should be 
drawn between large, medium-sized, 
and small district councils. The 
Government intends that a wide 
measure of delegation should be given 
as of right to towns of more than 
60,000 people. The Association be- 
lieves that the conferring of a highly 
specialized function, such as prepara- 
tion and revision of the town map, 
should depend on the employment of 
adequate well-qualified staff. 

6. Effective delegation to middle- 
sized towns and, in certain cases, to 
district councils with a population of 
less than 30,000 has already been 
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proved to be a practicable proposi- 
tion. For development control func- 
tions to be properly discharged, how- 
ever, it is essential that three requis- 
ites to any planning decision should 
be seen to be met. First, sound tech- 
nical advice should be available; 
secondly, county policy in whatever 
category the application falls should 
be clearly explained and understood ; 
thirdly, full weight should be given to 
local knowledge and considered local 
opinion. Because these requirements 
cannot always readily be met, and 
particularly so in the case of the 
smaller district councils, it is our view 
that adequate reserve powers should 
be retained by the county councils in 
respect of matters affecting county 
policy. And in order that applica- 
tions may be expeditiously dealt with, 
district councils must also be pre- 
pared to delegate appropriate func- 
tions in turn to committees or sub- 
committees. 

7. The Association does not wish 
to express a view as to whether dele- 
gation or decentralization is in- 
trinsically preferable. Within which- 
ever category the scheme falls, the 
three essential requirements men- 
tioned above can readily be met. This 
is especially true if there has been 
close and continuing consultation and 
co-operation between county and 
district councils in the preparation 
and in reviews of the development 
plan. We have examined a number of 
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delegation schemes which work satis- 
factorily, and we have also seen good 
examples of decentralization schemes 
such as that operating in Gloucester- 
shire. This type of decentralization 
scheme appears to work smoothly and 
effectively. It would seem that the use 
of area committees in certain areas 
has the advantage of educating mem- 
bers of adjoining district councils in 
each other’s problems and demon- 
strating the need for a larger view to 
be taken than a purely local one. It 
may be that such a scheme can be 
most effectively operated when a 
number of small and medium-sized 
authorities can be conveniently 
grouped within one area. 

8. In general the Association sees 
no reason to advocate any radical 
departure from the arrangements at 
present operating in most counties. It 
is understood that the Ministry is to 
suggest a model scheme of delegation 
for application in the case of authori- 
ties with a population above 60,000. 
In addition to this, it would un- 
doubtedly be helpful if the Ministry 
were also to investigate the smooth 
running and effectiveness of a num- 
ber of other fairly typical schemes, 
and to point out their respective 
advantages. County councils, in con- 
sultation with their district councils, 
could then decide which were best 
for them, or if any change was 
necessary at all. 

January, 1958 
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TOWN PLANNING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: I 


This authoritative article, by an official of the Czechoslovak Insti- 


lute for Building and Architectural Research, outlines from the 


viewpoint of current national planning policy the past evolution 


of town and country planning in Czechoslovakia. A second article 


will describe the situation and policy of today. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA IS a young 
: State. Only thirty-nine years 
have elapsed since the fall of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and 
the creation of the republic. Of the 
balance, six years under German 
occupation meant the reverse of 
sound trends in the country’s de- 
velopment. Since the second world 
war, however, considerable economic 
and social changes have been taking 
place in Czechoslovakia, and on the 
basis of these a new conception of the 
tasks and aims of town and country 
planning is emerging. 

The development is, however, not 
yet “‘fully fashioned’. Urgent needs 
in the field of building, calling for a 
rapid assessment of urban require- 
ments and forms, have involved cer- 
tain improvisations, and sometimes 
these, in turn, have not been alto- 
gether well judged. The framework of 
contemporary development is a plan- 
ned national economy; within this 
have to be settled the order of local 
planning and building and the assis- 
tance to be furnished to localities for 
that work. The present picture is not 
without antecedents, of course, and 
so, before its details are more fully 
described, a general outline of the 
near past should be given. 


Early Planning Regulations 
The first studies for a logical ad- 


justment of the growth of Czech and 


Slovak towns, based on the needs of 
hygiene and transport for instance, 


by JAROMIR STVAN* 


date back to the end of last century. 
At that time a series of building regu- 
lations were introduced piecemeal, 
whose validity applied to individual 
towns and regions. No common stan- 
dards unified these regulations, and 
they were modified still further ac- 
cording to local circumstances. Al- 
though replacement of the patchwork 
of regulations by a unified, national 
code was under consideration from 
1921 onwards, it was in fact only in 
1949 that this aim was finally accom- 
plished, when the Town and Country 
Planning Act (No. 280) was passed. 
The building regulations, never- 
theless, afforded a basis for some steps 
in town planning also and, despite 
setbacks where good intentions came 
into conflict with powerful vested 
interests, such steps were taken here 
and there, in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Slovakia, round about the turn of the 
century. Alongside this, there appear- 
ed fairly comprehensive plans for a 
number of potential projects, for ex- 
ample competition designs for the 
Podskali district, Prague, for the res- 
toration of the Jewish quarter of the 
capital, and for the replanning of 
Hradec Krdalové and other towns. 


Progress Between the Wars 


In the period between the two 
world wars, ideas on planning were 
clarified and carried forward a good 
deal further. There was study of and 
borrowing from ideas formulated 

* Abridged and edited by Bernard Orna. 
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Regulation plan of inter-war period for the township of Hradec Kralové. The old centre 

lies in the angle of confluence of the Rivers Labe (Elbe) and Orlice. Developments planned 

by Josef Gotar were to be carried out on the perimeter. The whole western section of the 
plan was completed. 


elsewhere, in respect of densities, lay- 
out of housing, and so on. Projects 
were drawn up which owed a debt to 
French rationalism, the English con- 
ception of the garden city, or again 
the proposals of the Bauhaus school at 
Dessau. Similarities arose also in the 
endeavours to formulate laws of de- 
velopment of a social and economic 
kind and for the planning of a region 
and its resources. With regard to the 
latter, seeds of thought were sown 
which have grown usefully in more 
recent times. 

A few projects materialized, some 


of them distinguished by the design of 
dwellings. Thus there were estates in 
the Zlin region, at Sezimovo Usti and 
at the present Partizanské, Slovakia. 
The Spoyilov suburb of Prague was 
built in the form of a garden-housing 
estate. The new Hradec Kralové was 
built to a unified town plan (under 
the guidance of Josef Goéar), and the 
Prague district of Dejvice was de- 
veloped also, though on more acade- 
mic lines and never quite to com- 
pletion (on the plans of Professor 
Engel, in 1920). In various competi- 
tions, plans were made for the in- 
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Development of a residential district of Gottwaldové (formerly Zlin). An example of work in 
1947-8. Planners: V1. Karfik and Vl. Kubetka. ~ 


dustrial centre of Zlin and for Brno, 
while a fairly comprehensive develop- 
ment scheme for Prague was prepared 
and supplemented by a revised 
transport and communications sur- 
vey in 1929. 

Many of these plans of before the 
second world war had useful features. 
Mostly, they remained paper plans, 


however, owing to the nature of 


private land tenure, conflicting inter- 
ests, and the lack of powers to effect 
general and comprehensive planning. 


Developments Since the War 


The main stages in the develop- 
ment of building and planning since 
the war may be dated to the years 
1947 and 1948 (two-year economic 
plan) and 1949-53 (first five-year 
economic plan). The first of these 
stages was the period of intensive 
post-war reconstruction, while the 
second brought more definite moves 
towards the establishing of the bases 
of a socialist economy. Housing es- 
tates were built in connection with 


the expansion of industry. A pre-war 
type of “ground-plan pattern” in- 
fluenced the earlier work at, e.g., 
Jirkov, Lidice, and Labska Kotlina 
(near Hradec Krdlové). Sites de- 
veloped or built up subsequently, and 
more particularly from 1950 onward, 
may be said to have reflected efforts 
aimed at planning with more thought 
to amenities and social purpose—for 
instance, in the disposition of public 
buildings anu open spaces. Transport 
facilities and the relation between in- 
dustry and new homes came in for 
fresh study and recommendations. 


An Error: Isolated Housing 


Reference was made earlier to 
errors that occurred in certain places, 
in the course of providing dwellings 
for working people at new or ex- 
tended factories. They took the form 
of building isolated blocks of flats or 
houses which lacked scale or ameni- 
ties enough to constitute a new, bal- 
anced urban district. The lesson has 
been to return to the association of 
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new buildings with older urban 


centres where there are favourable 
conditions for planned town growth. 


Industrial and Suburban Housing 


Fair examples of isolated residen- 
tial blocks related to industrial plant 
in planned units are those at Dubnica, 
in Slovakia, Teléice, in Bohemia, and 
a few other places. Planned suburban 
development is to be seen at Pardu- 
bice, Brno, Ostrava, Banska Bystrica, 
Prievidza, and elsewhere; further ex- 
pansion of this kind is being carried 
out at Prague also. 


Replanning the Coalfields 


‘Satellite town” arrangements of 
residential blocks with full amenities, 
forming self-contained units and set 
in the neighbourhood of older urban 
centres, are best exemplified by those 
at Poruba (100,000 inhabitants) and 
Havirov (60,000 inhabitants), in the 
Ostrava-Karvina coalfield. An un- 


A street in the 
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usual example of replanning occurs 
at Most, where opencast mining has 
encroached on the old town and new 
residential quarters are being built in 
another area; here, too, there is a new 
estate. 


Distribution of Industries and 
Housing 


To sum up developments that have 
been outlined here. There are not 
many large towns in Czechoslovakia 
which present problems exactly an- 
alogous to those confronting planners 
and people in West European coun- 
tries. 

There are many medium-sized 
or small towns, which are regional 
centres, and new building is mostly 
spread throughout this historical net- 
work, Primarily there is the question 
of planning for homes, alongside the 
planned expansion of a number of in- 
dustries. 

(To be continued) 


‘satellite town’’ of Poruba in the Ostrava coalfield region, on a plan carried 
out during the first five-year economic plan (1949-53). 
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THE ECONOMICS OF HIGH BUILDING 


A study of the comparative building costs of multi-storey flats and 
three-storey terrace houses by the Director of the Agricultural 


Economics Research Institute, University of Oxford, emphasizes 


the exorbitant cost of saving agricultural land by high building. 


IGH BUILDING Still seems to be 
H almost a compulsive obses- 
sion with many architects and 
administrators. In 1952—Mr Mac- 
millan was Minister of Housing and 
Local Government at the time, and 
wrote a preface about the need for 
saving good agricultural land—the 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government published The Density of 
Residential Areas, which, while pur- 
porting to be objective research, was 
nevertheless a strong piece of special 
pleading for high building. 
However, there have been several 
changes in the Ministry since that 
date. Ministers and civil servants, 
while still talking about the supposed 
need for saving agricultural land, do 
now seem to be taking a closer look at 
the actual costs incurred in construct- 
ing high buildings. In their transac- 
tions with the architectural profession 
they have begun to say, fairly firmly, 
that these costs must be reduced if 
they really want official blessing for 
high building projects. 


Mr Craig’s **Target” Cost 


This challenge has been taken up 
by Mr C. N. Craig, MA, AriBA. In an 
article in the Journal of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects (April 1956), 
entitled “Factors affecting Economy 
in Multi-storey Flat Design’, Mr 
Craig examines the costs of seventy- 
two blocks ranging from six to twelve 
storeys, of which fifty-five are in the 
London region. After examining the 


by COLIN CLARK 


principal separate items in costs, he 
tries to set ‘target prices’ belowactual 
current average prices, but which he 
thinks should be within reach if de- 
sign and execution are somewhat 
imprc ved. 

Even if ‘‘target prices’’ are obtain- 
ed, however, Mr Craig ends up witha 
cost (excluding land) of 48s. per net 
square foot of dwelling room, which 
is “only about 25 pér cent greater 
than the price of two-storey housing 
in the London area”’ (38s.). 

Mr Craig begins by making the 
quite valid point that crude compari- 
sons between average cost per square 
foot of a flat and of an ordinary house 
are unfair, because the flat has a 
lower square footage, and the cost of 
the plumbing and heating system, 
which varies little with the size of the 
dwelling, therefore represents a con- 
siderably greater charge per square 
foot in the small flat. The same con- 
sideration may apply to a number of 
finishings and fittings too. 


Factors in Comparative Costs 


To make the comparison fair, 
therefore, we will examine the com- 
parative costs of a rather large flat, of 
goo square feet net floor space, and 
also a house of the same size, which is 
a fairly common type, using Mr 
Craig’s figure of the cost of such hous- 
ing in the London area, but assuming 
that the houses are built (as they 
sometimes are) in three-storeyed ter- 
races, which is the densest kind of 
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building possible without “high build- 
ing.” 

Net space was found to be 75 per 
cent of gross on the average of flats ex- 
amined, but Mr Craig thinks that this 
proportion could be raised to 82 per 
cent. At the start, therefore, this con- 
sideration makes a difference between 
all elements of costs in Mr Craig’s 
“target price’, as compared with 
actual costs, because he hypothecates 
fewer gross square feet required to 
give goo net square feet 


Foundations, Fittings, Superstructure 


The sub-structure, in the cases ex- 
amined, was found to cost on the 
average about 4s. per square foot, and 
this figure did not vary with the num- 
ber of storeys. In other words, the in- 
creasing cost of sub-structure requir- 
ed for the higher buildings was just 
about offset by the larger number of 
square feet of dwelling space over 
which the cost of the sub-structure 
was distributed. Mr Craig thinks that 
this average of 4s. can be reduced to 
38. 
We will not expect the cost of 
fittings and finishing—joinery, plaster 
work, floor finishing, painting, elec- 
trical work, etc.—to vary with the 
number of storeys. At present it aver- 
ages 17s., but Mr Craig thinks it can 
be reduced to 14s. 


Lifts, Heating Systems, etc. 

We now come to the cost of the 
main superstructure. In two inter- 
esting diagrams, Mr Craig shows that 
up to eight storeys, brickwork and 
steel are cheaper than concrete, 
which latter material shows a fairly 
uniform cost of about 18s. per square 
foot, irrespective of the number of 
storeys. Mr Craig, however, aims at 
a general reduction to 15s., a cost at 
which only a few contractors work at 
present. 

Another interesting diagram shows 
that the lift is something whose cost 
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per dwelling clearly increases with 
the number of storeys. In the higher 
buildings additional lifts are found 
necessary, and the average number of 
dwellings served per lift does not in- 
crease, while the lift shafts of course 
have to be longer. Mr Craig’s figures 
refer only to the cost of the mechani- 
cal installations, and not to the build- 
ing of the walls of the lift shaft, which 
would have been necessary in any 
case, he tells us, to help support the 
structure. 

Although Mr Craig does not men- 
tion this point, the costs of installing 
heating and plumbing are clearly in- 
creased in higher buildings, through 
the longer supply and waste lines, and 
an arbitrary allowance for this factor 
is made in the table. 

No quantitative allowance for the 
factors which follow is made in the 
table. But flat-dwéllers should be 
grateful to Mr Craig for mentioning 
the question of noise, a perennial 
problem in blocks of flats, particu- 
larly those of concrete. He does aim at 
redesigning so as to keep bedrooms at 
least away from lifts, stairs, and water 
closets, the principal sources of noise. 
He also discusses the inadequate pro- 
vision made in most blocks of flats 
for disposing of refuse, particularly 
ashes, and the storage of fuel. 

The results from the calculation, 
which seems reasonably clear and 
simple, are as staggering as ever. If 
we want to use high buildings as a 
means of saving agricultural land, we 
will require, at present building costs, 
to incur something like £20,000- 
£25,000 0f additional building costs to 
save one acre net (perhaps a little 
more gross, after adding in main 
roads) of land. Even if Mr Craig’s 
“target prices”’ are to be achieved (of 
which there are as yet few signs) whilst 
costs of ordinary houses remain un- 
changed, the additional costs required 
to save one net acre will still be 
£11,000 to £12,000. 
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PLANNING IN SPAIN 


A study of the important town and country planning law of 1956 
now in operation in Spain. It is in many respects an advanced law, 
and contains some novel features of great interest. 


HE SPANISH Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1956 is intended 
to consolidate and amplify the 
law of planning. This had previously 
consisted of parts of several Acts dat- 
ing from 1892 to 1955, but there was 
no comprehensive planning law. Only 
some of the larger cities had powers 
under local Acts to prepare and en- 
force town plans. The Government 
made a thorough study of the plan- 
ning legislation of many European 
and American countries, and includ- 
ed many of the provisions of foreign 
laws, but adapted them to the needs, 
the conditions, and the legal frame- 
work of Spain, when this new Act was 
drafted. The result is an extremely 
interesting document. In addition to 
dealing with town and country plan- 
ning, it contains provisions regulating 
the status and the valuation of land, 
and the programming, sponsoring 
and execution of works. 

To understand some of these pro- 
visions, one must bear in mind that 
there is a grave housing shortage in 
Spain, and that the population is 
growing rapidly and at the same time 
drifting from the rural areas to the 
towns. Some of the plans for the large 
towns which had been prepared be- 
fore May 1957 seemed to be based on 
the assumption that their populations 
would be doubled by the year 2000. 


Regional and Local Planning 


The new Act requires the prepara- 
tion of a national master plan; its 
main purpose will be the guidance of 
movements of population and in- 
dustry. The provincial governments 


by G. DONALD HARPMAN 


are to prepare master plans for their 
respective provinces and for the rural 
areas, whilst the drafting of the town 


plans is entrusted to the councils of 


the provincial capitals and other 
towns of more than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. The councils of adjacent towns 
may form joint planning committees 
and prepare joint schemes. 

The procedure for approval is 
noteworthy. After the draft plan is 
published, one month is allowed for 
the submission of objections by 
private persons, and a second month 
to give an opportunity for objections 
by authorities affected by the plan, as 
may be the case when this has been 
drafted by a joint committee. There- 
after, the plan is submitted to the ap- 
proving authority, with or without 
modifications designed to meet ob- 
jections. If the approving authority 
requires further amendments, it must 
notify the local planning authority 
within six months of the submission. 
Otherwise, the plans are deemed to 
be approved by virtue of administra- 
tive silence. 

The National Planning Council is 
responsible for policy and for the 
national plan, and is the approving 
authority for the provincial plans. 
The Central Planning Commission 
functions as the permanent organ of 
the Council, dealing with its day-to- 
day work, and is the approving 
authority for plans for large towns. 
The provincial governments are ap- 
proving authorities for all other plans. 
The National Directorate of Archi- 
tecture gives technical advice. 

In addition to the master plans al- 
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ready mentioned, the Act deals with 
the making of larger scale plans for 
the development or redevelopment 
of neighbourhoods, which are done 
in much detail. Private persons or 
groups can take the initiative in 
making these plans, subject to the 
approval of the local council. 


Classification of Land 


A town map must classify the land 
into urban, urban reserve and rural. 
The first of these shall include: (a) the 
urban core, where at least two-thirds 
of the land in each block is built-up; 
(6) areas already ‘“‘urbanized”’ (see 
below) ; and (c) those which, though 
not yet urbanized, are included in a 
detailed development plan to be car- 


. ried out within a limited period. 


Other lands allocated for future 
urbanization shall constitute the 
urban reserve. Beyond the boundar- 
ies of these, all other lands shall be 
rural. Where there is no town plan, 
the urban area shall include all sites 
of which at least one-fifth is built up. 

In urban areas, land shall be allo- 
cated to roads, streets, and squares; 
to parks and gardens; to public build- 
ings; and to private construction. All 
building must take place in accord- 
ance with the detailed plan, which 
shall specify building heights and 
volumes and plot ratios. In the inter- 
mediate or reserve zone, develop- 
ment shall be severely restricted 
while it is premature. In the rural 
areas no development shall be per- 
mitted other than that in the inter- 
ests of agriculture, forestry, tourism, 
defence or similar purposes, and all 
buildings must be designed to fit into 
their rural settings. 


Municipal Ownership of Land 


The councils of the larger towns 
may acquire land to guide and to 
promote the orderly and economical 
growth of the urban area. This land 
may be leased for fifty years or sold to 
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persons desiring to build, and thus a 
steadying influence may be exercised 
on land values, with the object of 
discouraging speculation. Councils 
may acquire land by agreement or 
compulsorily, and they may use 
these powers to acquire land from 
owners who are unwilling to develop 
it themselves. 


Redistribution of Land 


In areas about to be built up, the 
planning authority has the duty of 
ensuring that plots of land shall be of 
adequate size and shape, and that the 
financial contributions from the own- 
ers and the benefits accruing to them 
shall be fairly shared. Minimuin plot 
sizes and prescribed building volumes 
in relation to areas have to be taken 
into account, as well as the areas to 
be dedicated to streets and parks. 

First, a block of land of suitable 
size is defined. This is usually an area 
surrounded by the principal traffic 
streets of a neighbourhood. Then a 
layout is drafted to show the land to 
be allocated for streets, parks, public 
buildings and private buildings. Any 
owner who has to cede a dispropor- 
tionate part of his land or is other- 
wise penalized by the provisions of 
the plan, may demand the redistribu- 
tion of the land in such plots that 
losses and benefits shall be more 
evenly distributed. 


Execution of the Plans 


The work of urbanization and con- 
struction in the areas described in the 
previous two paragraphs may take 
place by one of four different pro- 
cedures. 

(a) System of Co-operation. The own- 
ers of land within the block shall dedi- 
cate the land needed for streets, parks 
and public gardens, and they shall 
contribute to the cost of urbanization 
in proportion to the value of their 
plots resulting from the redistribu- 
tion. At least 10 per cent of the total 
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area shall be allocated to public 
parks and gardens, but the owners 
of plots fronting these shall dedicate 
15 per cent, and those of lands within 
300 metres (330 yards) shall dedicate 
12 per cent of their lands for these pur- 
poses. Each plot shall be built up 
within the time limit laid down in the 
programme. 

The “works of urbanization”’ which 
shall be undertaken at the expense of 
the owners include street works, 
street lighting, drainage, sewerage, 
water, gas and electricity supplies, 
and tree planting. The authorities 
contribute to the cost of construction 
of streets more than 12 metres (40 
feet) wide. 

(6) System of Expropriation. The 
authorities can acquire all the land 
within the limits of the block, either 
compulsorily or by agreement, and 
proceed with the development. 

(c) System of Collective Ownership. 
The land-owners may form a corpor- 
ate body, of which they effectively 
become shareholders, and_ public 
authorities may become members. 
The owners of at least half the land, 
by value, have to take the initiative if 
such a body is to be formed. If the 
owners of 60 per cent make the ap- 
plication, the remaining owners may 
choose between taking part or selling 
their plots. 

(d) System of Dedication of Land for 
Roads and Parks. The owners may 
dedicate the land required for high- 
ways and parks, and sell to the 
authorities the land allocated for 
public buildings. The town council 
then undertakes the works of urbani- 
zation, and recovers expenses from 
the owners. 


Valuation of Land 


The sections dealing with the 
valuation of land have been designed 
to promote the orderly growth of 
towns in accordance with a pro- 
gramme, to discourage speculation 
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and to distribute the benefits accru- 
ing from urbanization among those 
who undertake the work and meet 
the cost. Land taxes and tax exemp- 
tions have been designed with the 
same ends. This most important and 
somewhat complicated part of the 
Act deserves a separate article, but it 
may be said to be an advance on the 
corresponding and now repealed 
sections of our Act of 1947. 


Programme of Urbanization 


Because of the urgent need for 
dwellings and factories, and to pro- 
mote the orderly and economical 
growth of towns, the Act contains 


provisions to secure the observance of 


the development programmes. Thus, 
buildings must be constructed during 
the periods stipulated, although ex- 
tensions of time may be granted. 

In cases where no programme is 
laid down, the works have to be com- 
menced within two years after. the 
site qualifies for forming part of the 
core of the urban area, or within 
three years of the completion of the 
works of urbanization, i.e. street 
works, etc. Extensions of time of one 
or two years may be granted. 

Failure to construct the buildings 
specified in the plan may lead to the 
compulsory sale of the land, the new 
owners being subject to similar obliga- 
tions. The town council may acquire 
such plots and either resell them or 
grant ground leases of up to fifty 
years. Private owners may also grant 
ground leases. On the expiry of these, 
the lessor shall pay the lessee a sum 
corresponding to the value of the 
buildings, taking into account their 
condition at the time. 


Other Provisions 


The development control proce- 
dure is dealt with very briefly. This 
contrasts surprisingly with the elabor- 
ate provisions relating to other mat- 
ters. However, reference is made to 
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local regulations on the granting of 
licences. The Act, as stated in its pre- 
amble, is intended to sponsor positive 
action rather than the negative func- 
tions of control and restriction. 

The Act provides for the protection 
and preservation of historic and artis- 
tic buildings and sites, for the com- 
pulsory purchase of these or of the 
facades, if need be, and for stringent 
control of development in the sur- 
roundings. 

The financial clauses provide for 
grants, subsidies, loans, compensa- 
tion and betterment, and also for 
fines for non-observance of planning 
requirements. 

The plans have to be revised every 
fifteen years, and the programmes 
every five. 

The Act is illustrated with multi- 
colour diagrams explaining the sec- 
tions relating to plans and to redis- 
tribution of land. These diagrams 
should be of great help to laymen. 


Concluding Comments: Planning 
in Practice 

Since the Act became law in mid- 
1956, ministerial responsibility for 
planning has been transferred from 
the Ministry of Local Government to 
the new Ministry of Housing. It 
seems likely that housing will for a 
long time remain a major problem. 
Another is the expansion of industry, 
needed to provide employment for 
the people who migrate to the towns, 
to supply building materials and to 
raise the standard of living. 

The larger cities, having already 
prepared plans under local Acts, now 
have to revise these plans in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
new national Act. It is noteworthy 
that this work has been undertaken 
with a sense of urgency, and that, un- 
less amendments are required by the 
Central Commission, approval may 
be obtained within six months of sub- 
mission, 
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The Act provides the powers 
needed for the reconstruction and ex- 
pansion of the towns and for the pro- 
tection of the countryside. It is too 
soon, however, to say whether all its 
provisions will lead to the results 
hoped for. No doubt some amend- 
ments will be needed in the light of 
experience. The procedure for co- 
operation and redistribution of land 
between owners may be based on 
rather optimistic assumptions. 

Spanish planning is bold and in- 
teresting, and the planners look 
rather far ahead. The plan for Cor- 
doba, for instance, provides for a very 
wide inner ring road, part of which is 
to be built on land now occupied by 
a railway, and this is to be diverted. A 
length of this road, with a bridge over 
the river, has been completed, and 
the tree planting is admirable. One 
characteristic of many of the town 
plans is the high housing density : 200 
persons per acre is not uncommon. 


New Farm Villages 


The movement of population is not 
all to the towns: there are new vil- 
lages in the countryside, and more are 
to be built. Few farm workers live in 
farm cottages; most of them live in 
villages. The national plan is designed 
also to meet the needs of agriculture, 
and irrigation works are being car- 
ried out in two stages on 5,500,000 
acres. On the completion of the first 
stage, the land is let as smallholdings 
averaging fifteen acres. The second 
stage, of intensive irrigation, will 
make part of the land suitable for 
horticultural purposes, and it will 
then be let for market gardens of 
about five acres each. By May 1957, 
two-thirds of the scheme had been 
completed. 

The Spanish Government and 
people are engaged in a great task of 
reconstruction of their country, and 
the new Planning Act should prove to 
be a useful tool for this purpose. 
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an 
Legal Notes 


Tl 


The Government have accepted 
nearly all the recommendations of the 
Franks Committee on Administrative 
Tribunals and Enquiries. Legislation 
will be required to give effect to some 
of the recommendations, but others 
can be dealt with by administrative 
action. According to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Lord Chancellor, 
the following recommendations as to 
planning and compulsory purchase 
would be put into practice in January : 
67 (making available particulars of 
case before inquiry), 71 (Ministry or 
authority to explain its proposals fully 
at inquiry and to produce supporting 
evidence), 75 (officials of Government 
departments to give evidence at in- 
quiry in certain circumstances), 80 
and 82 (publication of inspectors’ re- 
ports), 84 (decision letter to set out 
full findings and reasons), 92 (local 
planning authorities to discuss appli- 
cations with applicants). 

Commenting on these recommen- 
dations, the Lord Chancellor said 
that some of them were already in 
practice, but perhaps not quite in an 
acceptable form. He also announced 
that rules of procedure would be 
made te require authorities to set out 
their case properly before the inquiry 
begins. 

The Government have not ac- 
cepted the recommendation that the 
main body of inspectors in England 
and Wales should be placed under the 
control of the Lord Chancellor. It is 
considered that the number of plan- 
ning and compulsory purchase in- 
quiries is such that the Minister must 
retain control, but the Lord Chan- 
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cellor will be consulted about the 
appointment of inspectors. 


Road Schemes in London 


Another matter to which the 
Franks Committee drew attention 
was the power of the London County 
Council and the metropolitan 
borough councils under the Metro- 
politan Paving Act of 1817 to acquire 
land compulsorily for road schemes 
without provision for the holding of 
an inquiry into objections. The 1817 
Act has also been criticized because 
of its compensation provisions: al- 
though compensation has to be paid 
for any land taken under the Act, 
it would seem that the acquiring 
authority is under no obligation to 
pay for any resulting disturbance to 
business undertakings, etc. 

The LCC are promoting a Bill in 
the present session of Parliament 
which proposes, inter alia, to remedy 
both these defects in the 1817 Act. 
The Bill affects the acquisition of land 
by metropolitan boroughs as well as 
by the county council. 


Garages v. Homes 


Some months ago the LCC made 
it known that the conversion of mews 
properties into maisonettes and cot- 
tage dwellings would generally not 
be allowed in future in central Lon- 
don. This was because outside park- 
ing was likely to increase traffic con- 
gestion. 

The council’s new policy was an- 
nounced at a public inquiry at Ken- 
sington into an appeal against their 
refusal to grant planning permission 
for such a conversion scheme. 

The Minister’s decision letter states 
that he “‘notes that the Council’s 
main objection to the proposal is on 
the grounds of loss of lettable garage 
space, against which must be weighed 
the creation of a virtually new dwell- 
ing unit, having its own garage in- 
corporated in it. He is satisfied that 
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the balance of advantage lies in 
allowing what is clearly a substantial 
improvement in housing accommo- 
dation.”” He therefore allowed the 
appeal. 


Enforcement Notices Again 


The provisions as to enforcement 
notices in sections 23 and 24 of the 
T & CP Act, 1947, have caused a 
good deal of complexity. The word- 
ing of these sections is not perhaps 
as lucid as it might have been, and 
the courts have not always been suc- 
cessful in their attempts at clarifica- 
tion. Two recent decisions, however, 
do help to clarify the position. 

To understand these decisions, -it is 
desirable to look first at two earlier 
cases. In Perrins v Perrins (1951) the 
Divisional Court decided—somewhat 
surprisingly—that a person prose- 
cuted for failing to comply with an 
enforcement notice could not raise 
by way of defence any point which he 
could have taken on an appeal to the 
magistrates when the notice was first 
served on him. Unfortunately, it was 
not clear exactly what points could 
be taken on appeal to the magistrates ; 
although section 23(4) sets out the 
grounds on which an appeal may be 
brought to the magistrates, it does not 
make it clear whether or not one may 
appeal on the ground that the mat- 
ters complained of in the notice do 
not constitute development at all. In 
Keats v London County Council (1954) 
the Divisional Court suggested that 
there was no appeal to the magistrates 
on this ground. 

In Norris v Edmonton Corporation 
(1957) the appellant, N., had been 
using a yard at the rear of a dwelling- 
house for car-breaking, repairs, and 
sales. Early in 1956 the corporation 
served an enforcement alleging that 
this use constituted development and 
requiring N. to discontinue the use. 
N. did not appeal, and in due course 
he was prosecuted for failing to com- 
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ply with the notice. He contended 
before the magistrates that he was 
entitled to call evidence as to the use 
of the yard prior to the date when he 
became occupier in order to prove 
that his use of the land did not con- 
stitute development. The magistrates 
rejected this argument, and fined N. 
5: 
on appeal, the Divisional Court 
decided that the question whether or 
not there had been development was 
a matter which could have been 
raised on an appeal under section 
23(4). It followed from Perrins v 
Perrins that N. was not entitled to 
raise the point in defence to a prose- 
cution. The Divisional Court did not 
follow their decision in Keats v LCC 
as they considered it was inconsistent 
with the views of the House of Lords 
in East Riding CC v Park Estates 
(Bridlington) Lid (1956), a case on 
another aspect of enforcement notices. 
The second recent case is Francis v 
Yiewsley and West Drayton UDC. In 
this case the Court of Appeal has held 
that Perrins v Perrins was wrongly 
decided. It follows that on a prosecu- 
tion the defendant can raise matters 
which could nevertheless have been 
taken oy appeal under section 23(4). 
The Norris case is still of importance 
because of the decision that one can 
raise under section 23(4) the question 
whether the matters complained of 
constitute development; the over- 
ruling of the Perrins case means that 
N. should have been allowed to 
bring the evidence he wished. 


A. E., TELLING 
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SENSE ABOUT SUBURBIA 


A few sociologists seem bent on making the science of sociology 
ridiculous by portentous researches proving that suburbs don’t give 
people what they don’t get anywhere else and perhaps don’t want. 
This article, lifted from the Newsheet of the American Institute 
of Planners (September 1957), 1s refreshing. All the same, our 
British new towns show that a combination of the desired kind of 
houses with some community consciousness is possible. 


HILST SEARCHING for some- 
VW thing different for my week- 
end reading recently, I came 
upon Dissent—a Quarterly of Socialist 
Opinion—you're not likely to find a 
copy of this on the magazine rack at 
the Rexall Drug Store. I was at- 
tracted to it because in the table of 
contents I noted that two writers had 
prepared discussions based on Crest- 
wood Heights, by John Seeley, a very 
careful (well-documented) sociologi- 
cal study of Life in Suburbia. 

The hows, whys, and wherefores of 
the behaviour and attitudes of people 
living in this vast cultural battle- 
ground are of great interest to many 
people: Madison Avenue barkers, 
politicians, planners ...tosay nothing 
of the suburbanites themselves who 
buy up everything from racy novels 
(Peyton Place) to serious studies (in 
flashy paper jackets). 

The burden of most of these 
treatises is that life in Suburbia is 
without any meaning, that it presents 
a fagade of providing ‘roots’ while 
in reality it is nothing more than a 
stopping-off place in man’s frantic 
race from nothing to nowhere. 


What People are Looking For 


By me a reaction to the reaction 
has begun to set in. Since I don’t have 
the documentation on hand I’m not 
about to write a book. But I have the 
feeling that many of Suburbia’s 


critics start with the assumption that 
people are looking for much more in 
the hinterland than is really the case. 
They seem not to be interested in 
crediting people with such relatively 
simple desires as physical safety for 
their children, or a private dwelling 
where they may not be disturbed by a 
neighbour’s party, or vice versa; yes, 
even a private piece of a backyard 
where they can sit in the sun and re- 
lax without being crowded out by the 
shadow of a neighbouring apartment 
building—or a factory. 


The Price They Pay 

True, the price may be terrific: 
commuting, the perils and traps of 
home ownership, and all the rest. It 
would seem, however, that there are 
many who are willing to pay that 
price. I am not at all convinced that 
suburbanites are so entirely taken in 
by their living situation that they are 
mere puppets in the hands of the mass- 
media manipulators. I am not at all 
sure that people flee to the suburbs in 
search for “‘socially meaningful face- 
to-face contacts” nor for a demon- 
strable “‘father-role” (such as cut- 
ting the lawn), either consciously or 
unconsciously. 


Where is the Better Hole? 


No one seems to be overly sur- 
prised that the 150 families living in 
an apartment building in the city 
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do not constitute a community, as 
such. Why, then, such consternation 
that the same 150 when spread out 
over a suburban neighbourhood still 
do not create a community ? 

I know it’s not cricket to call 
critics to task by asking them to write 
their own books, or plays—but it 
would be interesting to read what 
some of the dissenters consider as 
utopian in terms of a physical living 
environment. 
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As planners we are not about to 
superimpose our own utopias upon 
society, nor are we content with a 
straight ‘‘co-operation with the in- 
evitable’’. 

The present rash of suburban 
sociological studies, however, doesn’t 
help us very much because their 
chief burden is mostly one of using 
Suburbia as a whipping-boy for 
their complaints against society in 
general. 
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STONES OF BRITAIN. By B. C. G. 
Shore. Leonard Hill (Books) Limited. 
66s. 

This is a book about building stone 
and in particular about the care and 
repair of stone buildings. 

It is a book by a man who knows 
and loves his subject, who warms you 
with his enthusiasm and infuriates by 
his prejudices. 

It is a book with great character, a 
robust, outspoken book, full of valu- 
able technical advice and useless but 
diverting digressions. 

Perhaps it is not a book at all but a 
sort of scrap-album or illustrated 
notebook. There is, in fact, a sub- 
title, ‘A Pictorial Guide to Those in 
Charge of Valuable Buildings”, but 
it is more than this. 

How to describe it? It is present- 
ably bound with a dust jacket of an 
unpleasant colour combination of 
green and yellow. There are 302 well- 
printed pages with decent margins, 
and of these 168 are plates of photo- 


graphs. The page opposite the photo- 
graph is in the form of a large, ex- 
panded caption with heading, sub- 
heading, and date when the photo- 
graph was taken. This means that the 
appearance of the photograph is not 
spoiled by niggling captions and that, 
as the description is Always opposite 
the picture, one is not put to an irri- 
tating hunt for its identification—a 
characteristic of so many of the illus- 
trated monthlies. 

Almost all the photographs are by 
the author, some, he tells us, taken 
when he was a small boy—proof of his 
singleness of purpose. They are a very 
mixed bunch, as photographs, but at 
least they are unfamiliar and each of 
them makes a point. 

The book itself is divided into four 
parts and of these the third is prob- 
ably the most useful to the technician. 
It is here the author gives us the bene- 
fit of his extraordinary experience in 
the repair of old buildings. There are 
valuable analyses of the materials 
used for the mortar of masonry with 
“observations on the grosser mistakes 
made through the ignorance of those 
handling them’’. 

His advice on “‘dentistry”’ or plastic 
repairs will be new to all but the 
specialist. The technique consists of 
cutting out the defective face and re- 
pairing it with various types of 
cement-mix keyed with pieces of 
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roofing tile chased into the cavity. 
Obviously, this process requires great 
experience and great skill in execu- 
tion and obviously it is only suitable 
for reasonably small areas; otherwise 
the effect would be of cement render- 
ing. But it clearly has advantages 
over the more usual method of re- 
placing defective stones, as more of the 
original material is left and there is no 
problem of the joints. 

This section is followed by some 
examples of specimen repairs to 
churches, the most exhaustive being 
of Edburton Church, West Sussex, 
where .twenty-four pages of photo- 
graphs and diagrams are devoted to 
the repairs to the north transept. 

The first and second parts contain 
a great deal about rock types and 
types of stone, and practical informa- 
tion on texture, carving, and so on. 
The last part, on stones for new build- 
ings and sculpture, is the most dis- 
appointing as it contains neither ex- 
amples of new buildings nor of 
modern sculpture. 

It may be that the author’s digres- 
sions will irritate the specialist who 
wants his meat dished up raw and 
without trimmings, but for those who 
read for pleasure as well as instruc- 
tion they are most diverting. Thus a 
page on Caen stone begins: “‘In 1062 
the name Waltham was already spelt 
as now and would have meant ‘farm- 
stead in the forest clearing’. In 1284 
we find the Anglo-Saxon prefix 
‘Holyrode’ added to it. It will be re- 
membered. . .”’ and so on in this vein 
with but brief mention of the stone- 
work of the Abbey, to finish with this 
explosion: “It is wonderful that we 
look upon a major work of this 
period, strange that it is not better 
known and more revered. But, out- 
side, the farmlands and park and the 
forest have given place to a squalor 
that is the more impressive by being 
almost but not quite complete.” This 
is hard hitting and rightly so, for 
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Waltham Abbey is a disgrace to the 
County of Essex and a disgrace to this 
country. FREDERICK GIBBERD 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. By a Bar- 
rister at Law. The Advertising Associa- 
tion. Free on request. 

This booklet sets out in a very 
readable way a great many facts 
about outdoor advertising, from its 
early history down to present-day 
techniques. It deals with the subject 
from the point of view of the industry 
itself—a point of view which all those 
concerned with the control of out- 
door advertising should at least ap- 
preciate. It is commendably free 
from bitterness and exaggerated 
presentation. 

The case for the necessity for the 
outdoor advertisement of commer- 
cial products is argued at some length 
—arguments which, at any rate, one 
reader has some difficulty in follow- 
ing—and as might be expected, the 
problems facing the industry today 
are fully dealt with, but little space 
is devoted to problems which face 
planning authorities. 

The illustrations are interesting— 
though some of them represent the 
exception rather than the rule. A 
photograph of a display designed for 
the new town of Hemel Hempstead 
is of outstanding interest, and more 
examples of modest, well-designed 
signs specially prepared to meet a 
particular problem would have been 
welcome. 

The highly commendable efforts 
which the industry itself has made to 
remove hoardings from rural areas 
are briefly referred to, but little space 
is devoted to the now more urgent 
problem of getting rid of “‘clutter’’ on 
business premises in towns and vil- 
lages; some positive suggestions from 
the industry itself might have been 
included with advantage. 

It is pointed out that one result of 
the 1947 Act is that the regulations 
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have made the sites which remain 
more effective. No doubt when still 
further outdoor advertisements have 
been removed either by agreement or 
as a result of challenge procedure the 
remaining sites will be more effective 
still, so that the same advertisement 
value can be achieved with a greatly 
reduced number of signs. Let us hope 
so! 
JOHN G. JEFFERSON 


GOUNTRY INDUSTRIES. Rural Indus- 
tries Bureau Report, 1956-57. 15. 6d. 

The Rural Industries Bureau has 
been of much practical advantage 
to the country craftsman and small 
trader for more than thirty years; and 
in its current report reference is made 
to certain important steps taken by 
the Bureau to keep their work in tune 
with changes taking place in villages 
and country towns. 

In June 1956 a survey was made of 
industries employing up to twenty 
journeymen in villages and country 
towns with a population of not more 
than 10,000. These enterprises are as 
important to the rural community as 
are crafts concerned with agricul- 
ture. It was found that some 35,000 
small firms employing about 180,000 
workers came within the category 
aimed at, and investigations will now 
be directed at discovering which of 
these are actual or potential export- 
ers. 

The Bureau has been able to raise 
standards of craftsmanship by the 
instruction it offers, and now country 
industries will be further helped by 
an extension of a business advisory 
service. Saddlery, basketry, thatch- 
ing, engineering textiles, and clay 
industries come within the scope of 
an over-all effort which is of great 
importance in a society that has not 
been able to offer the fullest oppor- 
tunities to those who live outside the 
great industrial centres, and have 
therefore sought to maintain a way 
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of life more bound up with farm and 
field than with factory and machine. 
This report gives encouraging evi- 
dence of the fact that such effort is 
made with knowledge and under- 
standing of modern needs. 

E, W. MARTIN 


TREES IN WORCESTERSHIRE. County 
Planning Department, Worcester. 2s. 6d. 

This interesting booklet (with 
seven well-chosen photographs) tells 
what the Worcestershire County 
Council has done and is doing about 
trees. The schemes for associating 
school children with tree-planting 
programmes, particularly where 
“‘amenity” is the primary concern, 
seem to be excellent. Unfortunately 
it has been found (not for the first 
time) that the interest of children 
soon flags unless their “‘stint’’ is to 
be a very small one. May some pupils 
be taught to consider trees critically, 
and to appreciate a good tree above a 
poor one? Facile notions that trees 
are trees and that trees are good 
things carry their own dangers and 
might in the future lead to even more 
Tree Preservation Orders—which 
(in the reviewer’s opinion) are by no 
means always so desirable as amenity 
enthusiasts suggest. However, this 
thirty-four-page report, though na- 
turally weighted on the amenity side 
since economic forestry is not the 
actual business of a county council, 
does explicitly accept (page g) the 
need to fell timber trees when ripe. 
Indeed, it covers a wider field, and 
more fairly, than might be expected 
of a county council production. The 
tenable opinion, admittedly a mino- 
rity one, that the landscape might be 
positively improved if hedgerow 
trees were selectively reduced by 
something like 50-75 per cent does 
not appear to have been put forward 
or considered, and would probably 
be regarded with horror. 

J. D. U. WARD 
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HOUSING THROUGH NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS. United Nations. 
(European Office, Geneva.) 9s. 

This is a most interesting and com- 
prehensive report on the functions of 
what are generally known in this 
country as housing associations. It is 
the work of a seminar in Copenhagen 
in 1954, sponsored by the United 
Nations and the Government of 
Denmark, for housing officials from 
thirteen Latin-American countries, 
and each sectign ends with conclu- 
sions applicable to these countries. 
Denmark was chosen as the venue 
because, as in Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland, non-profit 
organizations are most important in 
its housing, and legislation for finan- 
cial assistance to them goes back to 
an Act of 1887. Housing associations 
in Denmark are at present respon- 
sible for 50 per cent of new dwelling 
units. 

The report describes Danish hous- 
ing policy, the roles of local authori- 
ties, trade unions, and building co- 
operatives, and the financial and 
educational aspects of housing. It is 
interesting that Danish trade unions 
have, from the outset, considered 
housing a key industry, important 
for increasing the purchasing power 
of wages and providing employment. 
The unions have not only played a 
large part in securing legislation 
helpful to housing associations, but 
have been directly responsible for 
promoting the two most important 
of these, in Copenhagen, have en- 
couraged their development in the 
provinces, and have used their funds 
to finance them. 

A section on Aided Self Help lays 
down two prerequisites, the active 
and direct participation of the per- 
sons concerned, and the technical and 
financial assistance of agencies cap- 
able of directing popular action. Else- 
where in the report there is a reference 
to the “self-build’? movement in the 
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United Kingdom, the form which 
self-help has taken in this country. 
The figures given are now somewhat 
out of date; approximately 3,000 
houses and bungalows built by volun- 
tary labour through the medium of 
housing associations have been com- 
pleted in Great Britain in the last 
five years. 

The first part of the report makes 
useful recommendations and sug- 
gestions for future national and inter- 
national action. 

The second part and appendices 
contain an extremely valuable sum- 
mary of the role of non-profit or- 
ganizations, of a co-operative or aided 
self-help types, in twenty-eight dif- 
ferent countries, considerable space 
being devoted to Sweden where co- 
operative housing groups have been 
in existence since 1870, and where, as 
in Norway and Israel, the movement 
has shown tremendous vitality in the 
post-war period. Of more recent 
movements it is interesting to note 
that in the four years from 1945 non- 
profit organizations in Italy were 
responsible for 3,200 dwellings out of 
a total of 73,200. In Australia the 
movement began in 1944 and by 1949 
had been responsible for 2,484 dwell- 
ings. In India the first recognition of 
co-operative housing schemes was in 
1952, and this section describes the 
active participation of the Govern- 
ment in granting financial and other 
aid to the organizations concerned. 

The following table, compiled by 
the Economic Commission for 
Europe, shows the volume of invest- 
ment in housing in eight of the 
countries whose methods are describ- 
ed in the Report: 


Percentage of Gross National Product 
Invested in the Construction of New 


Housing 
1952 
Belgium 3°3 
Denmark 3°4 
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Federal Republic of Germany 5:0 
Netherlands 3°5 
Norway 5°9 
Sweden 4°4 
Switzerland 4°7 
United Kingdom 3°! 
M. E. MERRYLEES 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR YOUR LAW. 
13th Edition. Sweet @ Maxwell. Ordi- 
nary copy 7s. 6d. Interleaved copy 153. 
The great volume of parliamentary 
and judicial law-making in recent 
years has naturally resulted in a large 
number of new law books and of new 
editions of old ones. A new edition 
of Where to look for your law was 
therefore needed if this familiar hand- 
book was to continue to serve any 
useful purpose. The most important 
features of this handbook are a sub- 
ject-index and an author-index to a 
wide range of textbooks. There are 
some discrepancies in that some books 
appearing in the subject-index are not 
mentioned in the author-index, and 
vice versa, hn. Es 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORTS: Planning 
Boards of the Peak District and the Lake 
District National Parks, 1956-57. 

All national parks have their prob- 
lems, varying in terms of landscape 
and internal conditions—which in- 
variably give rise to aspirations and 
anxieties. This is reflected in both 
these annual reports. That of the 
Peak District is a bulky document of 
some seventy-six pages, while the 
Lake District’s does not exceed thirty- 
five. But both move on the same set 
of rails and induce in the traveller’s 
mind a fair measure of confidence. 

Control of development, wardens’ 
services, mineral working, litter, and 
publicity are considered in both 
reports. Approval of the Peak Dis- 
trict development plan was still 
awaited at the time of going to press; 
but at the public inquiry the only 
major objection was to the proposed 
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by-pass road for Bakewell. The de- 
velopment plan for the Lake District 
National Park was approved in June 
1956. 

The Peak District Planning Board 
express concern that an appeal was 
allowed against their refusal to sanc- 
tion the working ofa calcite vein near 
Peak Forest. Also they consider that 
some difficulties have arisen from 
the inability “‘to control the siting, as 
opposed to design, of agricultural 
buildings”. The Lake District Park 
Board express similar concern at the 
fact that, despite their objection, the 
proposal of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion to construct a reservoir in Swin- 
dale was allowed. 

In both parks the amount of diffi- 
culty faced in terms of organization is 
not to be magnified, because when 
set alongside successful negotiations 
it amounts to little enough. The 
voluntary wardens’ service, for in- 
stance, has functioned well. That of 
the Peak District, under the control 
of the full-time head warden, Mr 
Tom Tomlinson, has given help and 
guidance to walkers and climbers. 
The number of wardens in the Lake 
District was eighty-three at the end of 
1957 anid is still rising, and the possi- 
bility of inaugurating a junior war- 
dens’ service is being considered. 

Mineral workings within the Peak 
District constitute a major problem, 
and one of the most interesting items 
arises out of an application by a firm 
of contractors to prospect for coal 
at Bridge House Farm, near Buxton. 
The firm wished to prospect along a 
strip of about 100 yards wide. The 
board consider that “‘open-cast coal 
operations, with their attendant nui- 
sance from dust, blasting, spillage 
from lorries, and frequent disfigure- 
ment of the landscape, should not be 
permitted in any part of the national 
park.” So the proposal will be op- 
posed, although it is recognized that 
such industry has its local importance, 
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Litter and publicity are matters 
that no planning board can neglect. 
One of the gravest difficulties has 
been that the public—in regard to 
litter, ethics of preservation, and other 
matters—have remained basically 
unaware of the true intentions and 
purposes of authorities within na- 
tional parks. Liaison between park 
and public is rarely what it ought to 
be; and so it is right that litter, as 
a major problem, and properly dis- 
seminated information, as a probable 
solvent of difficulties, ought both to 
be squarely confronted. 

The confidence inspired by these 
two reports comes from an awareness 
that behind all the efforts there is the 
thought and care of people who are 
genuinely desirous of doing the best 
they can under circumstances that 
cannot always be easy. 

E. W. MARTIN 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET : COVENT GARDEN * LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215 
THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (5s.). 


DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
PARK (53.) 


RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) 


ROADS AND MEANS )y Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre™ (gd.): 


LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (3s. 6d.) . 


THE NEW BASRAH by Max Lock (42s.) 


PRIVATE ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE by Maurice 
Taylor (155.) 


KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 


HOUSE MAINTENANCE FOR THE INTELLIGENT 
OWNER by Eric Bird 


AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 
C.P.R.E. 


HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letehworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city LTD LETCHWORTH uerrs. 








